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WIELAND; | 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 123.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Here was wrought a surprising change | 
in my friend. What was it that had |! 
shaken conviction so firm ? 
thing occurred during my fit, adequate to | 
produce so total an alteration? My at- |, 
tendants informed me that he had not left 


my apartment; thac the unusual duration | hearse these grounds ? 


of my fit, and the failure, for a time, of all | 


At these words, my companion’s counte- 


‘for some minutes, but his fortitude was 


Had any | 





‘mance grew darker. He appeared to be 
struggling with his rage. He opened his 
lips to speak, but his accents died away 
‘ere they were formed. This conflict lasted 


‘finally successful. He spoke as follows : 


| * T would fain p»t an end to this hateful | 


scene: what I shall say, will be breath idly 
and unprofitably consumed. The clearest 


narrative will add nothing to your present || 


knowledge. You are acquainted with the 
| grounds of my opinion, and yet you avow 
| yourself innocent: Why then should I re- 
You are apprized | 
of the character of Carwin: Why then| 





cs = 


— =the 
tion, and the perfection of their structure. 
Thave traced you to your home. I have 
viewed you in relation to your servants, to 
your family, to your neighbours, and to the 
world. I have seen by what skilful ar- 
rangements you facilitate the performance 
of the most arduous and complicated du- 
ties; what daily accessions of strength 
your judicious discipline bestowed upon 
your memory ; what correctness and abun- 
dance of knowledge was daily experienced 
by your unwearied application to books, 
jane to writing. If she that possesses so 
/much in the bloom of youth, will go on 
accumulating her stores, what, said I, is 
the picture she will display at a mature 


the means used for my recovery, had filled || should I enumerate the discoveries which | age? 


him with grief and dismay. Did he re- 
gard the effect which his reproaches had 
produced as a proof of my sincerity ? 

In this state of mind, I little regarded my 
languors of body. I rose and requested | 
an interview with him before my depar- 
ture, on which [ was resolved, notwith- 
standing his earnest solicitation to spend 
the night at his house. He complied with 
my request. The tenderness which he had 
lately betrayed, had now disappeared, and 
he ence more relapsed into a chilling so- 
lemnity. 

I told him that I was preparing to return 
to my brother’s ; that I had come hither to 
vindicate my innocence from the foul as- 
persions which he had cast upon it. My 
pride had not taken refuge in silence or dis- 
tance. I had not relied upon time, or the 
suggestions of his cooler thoughts, to con- 
fute his charges. Conscious as I was that || 
I was perfectly guiltless, and entertaining 
some value for his good opinion, I could 
not prevail upon myself to believe that my 
efforts to make my innocence manifest, 
would be fgyitiess. Adverse appearances || 
might be erous and specious, but they 
were unquestionably false. I was willing 
to believe him sincere, that he made no 
charges which he himself did not believe ; 
but these charges were destitute of truth. 


The grounds of his opinion were falla- 


cious ; and i desired an opportunity of de- 
tecting their fallacy. I entreated him to 
be explicit, and to give me a detail of what 
he had heard, and what he had seen. 


|| I have made respecting him? 


‘it is your request: since, considering the 
| limitedness of human faculties, some error 
may possibly lurk in those appearances 
which I have witnessed, I will briefly re- | 
late what I know. 

“ Need I dwell upon the impressions 
which your conversation and deportment 
originally made upon me? We parted in 
| childhood ; but our intercourse, by letter, 
'was copious and uninterrupted. * How 
| fondly did I anticipate a meeting with one 
whom her letters had previously taught me 
to consider as the first of women, and how || 
fully realized were the expectations that I 
had formed ! 

“ Here, said I, is a being, after whom 





ligence, and painters, their ideal beauty. 
‘Here is exemplified, that union between | 


Th only in the conceptions of the poet. 
I have watched your eyes; my attention 
‘has hung upon your lips. I have ques- 


Yet, since i 


sages may model their transcendent, intel- } 


“ You know not the accuracy of my 
observation. I was desirous that others 
should profit by an example so rare. 1! 
| therefore noted down, in writing, every par- 
| ticular of your conduct. I was anxious to 
| benefit by an opportunity so seldom afford- 
‘edus. I laboured not to omit the slightest 
| shade, or the most petty line in your por- 
trait. Here there was no other task in- 
'cumbent on me but to copy; there was no 
| need to exaggerate or overlook, in order to 
produce a more unexceptionable pattera. 
| Here was a combination of harmonies and 
graces, incapable of diminution or acces- 
sion, without injury to its completeness. 
“« T found no end, and no bounds to my 
‘task. No display of a scene like this could 
be chargeable with redundancy or super- 
'fluity. Even the colour of a shoe, the knot 
‘of a ribband, or your attitude in plucking 


intellect and form, which has hitherto ex- +a rose, were of moment to be recorded. — 


Even the arrangements of your breakfast- 
table and your toilet, have been amply dis- 
played. 





tioned whether the enchantments of your 
| voice were more conspicuous in the intri- || 
cacies of melody, or the emphasis of rheto- | 
ric. Ihave marked the transitions of your 
discourse, the felicities of your expressions 
your refined argumentation, and glowing 
imagery ; and been forced to acknowledge, 
that all delights were meager and con- 
temptible, compared with those connected 
with the audience and sight of you. I have 
contemplated your principles, and been 


“ [ know that mankind are more easily 
enticed to virtue by example, than precept. 
{ know that the absoluteness of a model, 

' when supplied by invention, diminishes its 
salutary influence, since it is useless, we 
think, to strive after that which we know 
to be beyond our reach. But the picture 
which I drew was not a phantom; as a 
model, it was devoid of imperfection; and 
to aspire to that height which had been 
really attained, was by no means unreay 











astonished at the solidity of their founda- 














| sonable. 


l had another, and more inter- 
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esting object in view. One existed whe 
claimed all my tenderness. Here, in all 
its parts, was a model worthy of assiduous 
study, and indefatigable imitation. I call- 
ed upon her, as she wished to secure and 
enhance my esteem, to mould her thoughts, 
her words, her countenance, her actions, 
by this pattern. 


— — 


cussed. As a woman, young, beautiful, 
and independent, it behoved you to have 
fortified your mind with just principles on 
‘this subject. Your principles were emi- 
nently just. Had not their rectitude and 
their firmness been attested by your treat- 
ment of that specious seducer, Dashwood ? 
These principles, I was prone to believe, 





“ The task was exuberant of pleasure, 
and I was deeply engaged in it, when an 
imp of mischief was let leose in the form 





exempted you from danger in this new state 
of things. Iwas not the last to pay my 
homage to the unrivalled capacity, insinua- 


of Carwin. admired his powers and ac-|| tion, and eloquence of this man. I have 


they were admired by you. On the recti- 
tude of your judgment, however, I relied 
to keep this admiration within discreet and 
scrupulous bounds. I assured myself, that 
the strangeness of his deportment, and the 
obscurity of his life, would teach you cau- 
tion. Ofall errors, my knowledge of your 


disguised, but could never stifle the con- 
viction, that his eyes and voice had a witch- 
craft in them, which rendered him truly 
formidable: but I reflected on the ambi- 
guous expression of his countenance—an 
ambiguity which you were the first to re- 
mark; on the cloud which obscured his 
character; and on the suspicious nature of 





character informed me that this was least ||that concealment which he studicd; and 
likely to befall you. concluded you to be safe. I denied the 


“You were powerfully affected by his 
first appearance; you were bewitched by 
his countenance and his tones; your de- 
scription was ardent and pathetic ; I lis- 
tened to you with some emotions of sur- 
prise. . The portrait you drew in his ab- 
- gence, and the intensity with which you 
mused upon it, were new and unexpected 
incidents. They bespoke a sensibility 
somewhat too vivid; but from which, while 
subjected to the guidance of an understand- 
ing like yours, there was nothing to dread. 

“ A more direct intercourse took place 
between you. I need not apologize for the 
solicitude which I entertained for your 
safety. He that gifted me with perception 
of excellence, compelled me to love it. In 
the midst of danger and pain, my contem- 
plations have ever been cheered by your 
image. Every object in competition with 
you, was worthless and trivial. No price 
was too great by which your safety could 
be purchased. For that end, the sacrifice 
of ease, of health, and even of life, would 
cheerfully have been made by me. What 
wonder, then, that I scrutinized the senti- 
ments and deportment of this man with 
ceaseless vigilance; that 1 watched your 
words and your looks, when he was pre- 
sent; and that I extracted cause for the 
deepest inquietudes, from every token 
Gave of having put your happi- 








a 


obvious construction to appearances. I 
referred your conduct to some principle 
which had not been hitherto disclosed, but 
which was reconcileable with those already 
ee 
“ I was not suffered to remain long in 
this suspense. One evening, you may 
recollect, I came to your house, where it 
was my purpose, as usual, to lodge, some- 
what earlier than ordinary. I spied a light 
in your chamber, as I approached from 
| the outside, and on inquiring of Judith, was 
informed that you were writing. As your 
kinsman and friend, and fellow-lodger, I 
thought I had a right to be familiar. You 
were in your chamber ; but your employ- 
ment, and the time were such as to make 
it no infraction of decorum to follow you 
thither. The spirit of mischievous gayety 
possessed me. I proceeded on tiptoe.— 
You did not perceive my entrance; and I 
} advanced softly till I was able to overlook 
your shoulder. 
| “ T had gone thus far in error, and had 
no powertorecede. How cautiously should 
we guard against the first inroads of tempta- 
tion! I knew that to pry into your papers was 
criminal; but I reflected that no sentiment 
|of yours was of a nature which made it 
your interest to conceal it. You wrote 
‘much more than you permitted your friends 
to peruse. My curiosity was strong, and I 
had only to throw a glance upon the paper, 
to secure its gratification. I should never 
have deliberately committed an act like 
this. The slightest obstacle would have 














repelled me; but my eye glanced almost 
spontaneously upon the paper. I caught 
only parts of sentences ; but my eyes com- 
prehended more at a glance, because the 
characters were short hand. I lighted on 
the words summer-house, midnight, and 
made out a passage which spoke of the pro- 
priety and of the effects to be expected frem 
another interview. All this passed in less 
than a moment. I then checked myself, 
and made myself known to you, by a tap 
upon your shoulder. 

“ T could pardoyg and account fer some 
trifling alarm; but your trepidation and 
blushes were excessive. You hurried the 
paper out of sight, and seemed too anxious 
to discover whether [ knew the contents to 
allow yourself to make any inquiries. I 
wondered at these appearances of conster- 
nation, but did not reason on them wntil I 
had retired. When alone, these incidents 
suggested themselves to my reflections 
anew. ; 

“ To what scene, or what interview, I 


asked, did you allude? Your disappear- 


ance on a former evening ; my tracing you 


to the recess in the bank; your silence on 
my first and second‘call; your vague an- 
swers and invincible embarrassment ; when 
you, at length, ascended the hill, I recol- 
lected with new surprise. Could this be 
the summer-house alluded to? A certain 
timidity and consciousness had generally 
attended you, when this incident, and this 
recess, had been the subjects of conversa- 
tion. Nay, I imagined that the last time 
that adventure was mentioned, which hap- 
pened in the presence of Carwin, the coun- 
tenance of the latter betrayed some emo- 
tion. Could the interview have been with 
him ? 

“ This was an idea calculated to rouse 
every faculty to contemplation. An inter- 
view at that hour, in this darksome retreat, 
with a man of this mysterious but formida- 
ble character; a clandestine interview, and 
one which you afterwards endeavoured, 
with so much solicitude, tom@enceal! It 
was a fearful and portentous occurrence. 
I could not measure his power, or fathom 
his designs. Had he rifled from you the 
secret of your love, and reconciled you to 
concealment and nocturnal meetings? I 
scarcely ever spent a night of mors inquie- 
tude. 

“ IT knew not how to aet. The ascer- 
tainment of this man’s character and views 





seemed to be, in the first place 


e, necessary: 
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Had he openly preferred his suit to you, 
we should have been impowered to make 
direct inquiries; but since he had chosen 
this obscure path, it seemed reasonable to 
infer that his character was exceptionable. 


It, at least, subjected us to the necessity of || 


resorting to other means of information. 
Yet the improbability that you should com- 
mit a deed of such rashness, made me re- 
flect anew upon the insufficiency of those || 
grounds on which my suspicions had been 
built, and almost to condemn myself for 
harbouring them. 

“‘ Though it was mere conjecture that) 
the interview spoken of had taken place 


with Carwin, yet two ideas occurred to) 


involve me in the most painful doubts.— 
This man’s reasonings might be so spe-) 
cious, and his artifices so profound, that, 
aided by the passion which you had con- 
ceived for him, he had finally succeeded ; 


or his situation might be such as to justify | avoid disgrace and degradation, do what 


the secrecy which you maintained. In|! 
neither case did my wildest reveries sug-|| 
gest to me, that your honour had been for- 
feited. 

“ I could not talk with you on this sub- 
ject. If the imputation was false, its atro- 
ciousness would have justly drawn upon 
me your resentment, and I must have ex- 
plained by what facts it had been suggest- 
ed. If it were true, no benefit would fol- 
low from the mention of it. You had 
chosen to conceal it for some reasons, and 
whether these reasons were true or false, it 
was proper to discover and remove them 
in the first place. Finally, I acquiesced in 
the least painful supposition, trammelled 
as it was with perplexities, that Carwin 
was upright, and that, if the reasons of your 
silence were known, they would be found 


to be just. 
[ To be continued.] 


ee 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM PERSON. 
 Sparkled, was exhaled, and went to Heaven.” 


Those who have read the Life of Henry 
Kirk White with interest, will be enabled 
to renew the pensive pleasure produced by 
his history, by reading the subjoined arti- 
cle from the review of a small volume, en- 
titled, “* Life and Letters, &c. of the late 
William Person.”. The feeling of melan- 
choly regret, though strongly excited, is, as 
it were, sweetened and consoled by the 
encouraging and instructive facts, which 


this affecting narrative and beautiful exhi-| 
bition of character disclose: first, in the | 
peace and genuine happiness which are | 
here proved to attend the intellect that as-| 
pires after just and elevated objects, and 
the heart that is purified from the love of | 
vulgar pleasures; and next, by the evi-| 
dence it affords, of the aids and rewards | 
held out by the generous and liberal insti- 
tutions of our country, to the sincere vota-| 
vies of learning, science, and virtue. 

“ There is something of a romantic and | 
| Mysterious interest blended with the histo- | 
‘ry of this extraordinary youth, in conse- | 

quence of his having been one of those’ 
| who, by the fault of their parents, come 





Kind inquirer, I would tell thee 

All the woes, which have befel me, 

But the tale would tend’ to weary ; 

Thou hast told it in thy query. 

Thus briefly let my griefs be known— 

In the world I'm left alone ; 

No kind father to protect me, 

No fond mother to direct me, 

Sister, brother, all denied me ; 

Can aught of deeper wo betide me ?”’—p. 12. 


“In the follcwing anecdote we have 


another proof that the want of the paren- 
|| tal relation was ever painfully present to 
his mind, or that at least the slightest cir- 
cumstance could bring it to his recollec- 
tion. 


*€ Soon after his removal to Providence, at which 


time it will be recollected he was about eight years 


'lawlessly into life. It too often happens | old, he walked by the side of a gentleman into a 
‘that the innocent offspring, i in such a case, | neighbouring church-yard. While they were looking 


is made to bear the evil and disgrace, while | 
| the guilty parties remain concealed, and as’ 


at the grave-stones and epitaphs, he said to his com- 
|| panion, ‘ If I were to die, who would there be toerect 
a monument to my memory—and if they did, what 


| the writer of this memoir well remarks, ‘ to || would they put upon it?’ He paused for a moment, 


| renders them worthy of a punishment still | 

more severe.’ Person, it seems, was de-| 
serted by both his parents, and never ac- 
knowledged by either. He was born in) 
December, 1793—and in the October fol- | 
lowing, was placed in a respectable family 


—— 


er, in that place, with whom he made ra-| 
pid progress in the studies proper to that 
age. He was anxious, as it was natural 
he should be, to know the names and abode | 
of his parents ; but his inquiries were evad- | 
ed, and he was left in that state of sus- 
pense, the painfulness of which, to a sus- 


many in a life like his, thus describes his 





compassionate stranger : 
“ Stranger, why that face of grief ? 
Why those tears, that ask relief? 
Is thy heart by angufsh torn ? | 








——— 








Art thou left alone to moura ?>— 


and added, ‘ William Person, the son of—nobody.’ ” 
—p. 44. 


“ But let it not be supposed that he was 
so ungratefnl as to cherish these dark and 
gloomy feelings. His prevailing disposi- 
tion was cheerfulness. His virtues gained 
him many friends, whose kindness seems 


in Andover. Four or five years afterwards ||to have touched his very soul. On every 
he was put to school under a private teach-\ occasion, when his path was thus bright- 


ened by a gleam of sunshine, his heart 
burst forth im thankfulness, first to that 
God, of whose constant providence he had 
a strong and animating conviction, and 
then to the friends whose benevolence made 
them the instruments of God’s mercy.— 
We cannot forbear here, though somewhat 


ceptible mind, may well be imagined. To/||jn anticipation of the narrative, to intro- 
be an orphan is miseryenough. But to be || duce an affecting incident in his college life, 
ignorant of the authors of our being, to be |! alike honourable to his class-mates and to 
uncertain whether they are among the dead || himself. 
or the living, near us and often seen and || after being employed during the winter va- 
conversed with, or far off and studiously || cation as a schoolmaster, in a state of such 
shunning our sight, to feel alive and uncon-|| embarrassment as to make it necessary that 
nected amidst the mighty throng of men;|/he should leave college, and ‘ abandon the 
and to have no object whereon filial ten-|| pursuits and hopes, which he had followed 
derness may expend itself; this must in-|/thys far with the most flattering success.’ 
deed bring keen anguish to the soul of him, || His feelings at this trying moment, and the 
who is thus ‘painfully distinguished. Per- unexpected relief afforded by the generosity 
son, while yet a pupil at Phillips Acade-|| of hig fellow-students, may best be describ- 
my, in one of those melancholy hours, of|| eq in his own words. We quote froma 
which we may well suppose there were |! jetter to a friend in Providence. 


He had returned to Cambridge, 


« AJl my flattering prospects vanished in an in- 


grief, or reply we fhe mapyons ar td ofa stant; I saw myself sinking under the wretchedness 
of poverty and disappointed emulation.’—— Stull I 
did not murmur, nor cast.one reflection against the 
hand that oppressed me. Divine Providence saw fit 
that thus it should be, and I submitted, conscious that 
the Judge of all the earth would doright; ‘and though 
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I saw no other way but to abandon the course I had 
hitherto so successfully pursued, yet I did not distrust 
his grace. I expressed my feelings to no one, but my 
countenance sufficiently indicated my unhappiness. 

“ One evening, after supper, I came into my room 
as usual, and found several of my classmates assem- 
bled there with my chum. I sat down with them, and 
we all joined conversation. . After some time spent in 
alone. This, as you will see directly, was done de- 
signedly, I drew up the table, on which our books 
were laid, wear to the fire, and leaning my head upon 
my hand, sat ruminating or my unhappy situation, till 
the college clock summoned me to study. My next 
jesson was in Livy. I found my book laid, as if in- 
advertently, under some larger ones. Upon opening 
to the spot where my lesson began, I discovered a let- 
ter, sealed and directed tome. At first sight] thougin 
it might contain some difficult question in Algebra, 
some enigma, or poeticn! pan, which are frequently 
left about to try our ingenuity in answering them: 
but judge my feelings when, on opening it, I found it 
contained a one hundred dollar bill on the State Bank, 
Boston, and these lines :— 

* «Mr. W. Person—Dean Sir, 

“ «Permit a number of your friends to present 
you the inclosed, as a small proof that brilliancy of 
talent, (which alone sometimes generates envy,) when 


ltlemen, one of whom he did not see after 
reaching Boston, and the other he accom- 
panied to Providence, and became a resi- 
dent in his family, as an apprentice for 
learning the tanner’s trade. When he left 


in a fortnight. This piece of deception 
was probably thought necessary, on account 
of his strong attachment to the family in 
which he resided; an attachment, which 
seems hardly to have lessened in the long 
interval which elapsed before his return. 
In a record made after that event, he de- 
scribes this journey in a manner, which 
shows how deeply every circumstance had 
been imprinted on his mind. The piece is 
too long to quote, but in the conclusion he 
thus speaks of his past occupations, and the 
prospects, which were then opening upon 
him. 








* At six o'clock, P. M. I arrived at Providence. — 
To this succeeded a tedious, long, and unremitied ap- 





united to amiability of disposition, invariably gains 
esteem.’ ” 

Tt is impossible to describe the successive emo- 
tions of surprise, gratitude, and joy, which this splen- 
did and unexpected favour occasioned: It chased 
away my despondence and restored my usual viva- 
city, and in the fulness of my heart, I poured out the 
purest effusions of gratitude to that Almighty power, 
whose providence has always been my safeguard and 
support, and who brought me into those trying cir- 
cumstances that he might make a more illustrious dis- 
play of his goodness and beneficence toward me.— 
How true it is that ‘ the Lord will not forsake those 
who put their trust in him!’ Here is an ample supply 
for all my present necessities, and as for the future, 
they are yet unknown. 

“Upon inquiry, I learned that a number of my 
wealthy class-mates, having become acquainted with 
my circumstances, my recent disappointment, and my 
necessity of leaving college in consequence, kindly 
contributed from their abundance, to furnish me with 
the means of continuing here. A young man by the 
neme of R***, from Charleston, S. C. whose supe- 
riority of talent justly gives him the first rank in our 
class, wasthe principal agent in procuring this donation, 
and by his means it was conveyed to me in the manner 
before described. To him, therefore, as tbe represen- 
tative for himself and fellow-donors, I immediately 
addressed a billet, containing the ‘ simple expression 
of my gratitude, as a sincere, though inadequate re- 
tara for their distinguished liberality: rendered still 
more acceptable by the disinterestedness and delicate 
regard to personal feeling displayed in its applica- 
tion,’ together with such encomiuins and remarks as 
jastice required, and my feelings at that time dictated. 


: A rave been thus explicit, that you might 





“ We are Now to state very succinctly 
by what course of events Person became a 
member of Harvard University. In 1801, 


he was taken from Andover by two gen- 


prenticeship; and the promised fortnight was pro- 
tracted to thirteen years! But [ dwelt in the bosom 
of a worthy family, and am cheered by the conscious- 
ness of having served my master faithfully ; and am 
blessed with the satisfaction of knowing, that I am 
beloved by his family ; and possessed with a strong 
hope of yet enjoying the accomplishment of my wish- 
es; of being agreeable to myself, and aseful to my 
| country ; and to crown all, I am restered to Ando- 


; ” . 


bb | —p. 9. 


“ We are told, that during his residence 
at Providence,‘ his fidelity and diligence 
in business were most exemplary ; that his 
moral character was untainted; his man- 
ners and “conversation singularly amiable 
and attractive.’ He seems, indeed, to have 
there found a home, and to have been cor- 
dially adopted into a family circle, where 
a kindness, almost parental, made him for- 
get awhile his loneliness. In his letters 
from Audover and Cambridge, he always 
speaks in terms of the warmest afieetion 
and gratitude of his friends at Bloomsgrove, 


the name given to his residence at Provi- 
dence. 














in terms the most friendly and flat- 


 Bloomsgrove, Providence, names which never 
occur to me, without calling up the most agreeable 
sensations—scenes of childhood and of youth, where 
| I have passed so many happy hours; where 1 have 
| lived so long, and loved so sincerely—abodes tdo, of 
those friends, to whom, if to any, I look for continued 
affection—for continued parental fondness and solici- 





social circle—places and friends endeared to me by 
such ties, can I ever forget?” —p. 127. 


“ And again, March 17, 1817. 


“ Every thing that concerns or comes from Blooms- 
grove, cannot fail to excite my tenderest interest.— 
Never does my heart glow with such warm affection, 








and tender sensibility, as when moved by reflecting 


_Audover, he was told that he should return |, 





nate 


on this beloved, and to me, endeared spot. Tis then 
all the sympathies of my soul expand, and in one fond 
embrace, encircle all its dear inhabitants, its friends, 
its cares, its pleasures, and its sorrews. And such re- 
flection is always produced by the perusal of your 
letters; and while tracing in these the successive de- 
monstrations of your affection and solicitude, I feel 
the nearest approximation to the pleasures of consan- 
guinity, and almost forget that 1 am an orphan.” ~ 
pp. 31, 32. 


“¢ His ardour for study never abated.— 
His evenings, during his apprenticeship, 
‘ were as faithfully devoted to his own im- 
provement, as his hours of daylight were 
to the duties of his employment.’ Aon in- 
clination so strong and decided was not to 
be overcome. By agreement, he was re- 
leased from his apprenticeship one year 
sooner than usual. He then returned to 
Andover. The whole of this transaction 
is well described by himself, but we can 
only allow ourselves to transcribe what re- 
lates to his feelings on revisiting the scenes 
of his earliest childhood. 


* T had an additional motive in visiting this place. 
[Andover.] It was here I first learned that I was 
mortal. It was bere I passed my infantile years.— 
Here were spent my happiest hoars of childish gay- 
ety. Those blissful seasons were engrossed by salutary 
study and playful diversions with my fellow school- 
mates. Unconscious of the future, I rambled, laugh- 
ed, and sung, nor knew of evil. Ever grateful will 
be the recollection of these youthful scenes—ever dear 
to me this faveured villa, and dearer stil} its worthy 
inbabitants. Indescribable were my feelings at again 
beholding them. My sensations were not unlike those 
of an exile restored to his native country, after long 
and many years of sorrow and despondency! Thir- 
teen years had done but little to obliterate the inci- 
dents of childhood or their connexions ; and the form- 
er involuntarily revived in my memory to assist in 














tude, and with whom [ yet hope often to mingle in the 


identifying the latter. With inexpressible pleasure 
did I recognize the humble mansion where, for the 
| first. seven years of my life, 1 found a home. Its ve- 
_ nerable inmates, with the exception of one, were still 
| living. By them I was cordially received, and made 
paternally welcome.”—p. 20. 


“ He remained at Andover, enjoying 
| the benefit of the liberal provision made in 
| Phillips Academy, for the support of cha- 
rity scholars, till he was prepared for Har- 
vard University, where he was admitted in 
| Rigas, 1816. He soon acquired great 
‘reputation as a scholar, and applied him- 
self to study, with a diligence too great for 
_his constitution. At the close of his fresh- 
man year, (July 27, 1817) he thus writes 
to his friends, at Providence. 


| One year of my college life has almost passed, 
, and yet I hardly feel wonted to the spot. I can scarcely 
| realize that Lam a Cambridge student. How switt 
| is the flight of time! Indeed, at every successive pe- 
| riod of my reflection upon it, the most striking pecu- 
_liarity 1 know of it is, its greater apparent rapidity. 
| Infancy and childhood have flitted away like meteors 








of the night, and the golden hours of youth, which 
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constitute the most important and interesting scene of | 
life, are swiftly passing to their exit! Old age will | 


soon succeed, and then life's little drama close for || 


ever! The period of our existence is well compared 
to‘ a span,’ ‘ the dream of a night,’ ‘ a shadow,’ ‘a | 
vapour which appeareth for a moment, and then va- | 
visheth away.’ Twenty-three years of the little space | 
allotted me, are already numbered and finished The ! 


jast three or four of these, the interval between this || This promise was punctually performed, 
and the time I lived with you, have been so rapid in |! byt the relief came too late. Person sur-| 


their transit, that it seems scarcely possible they could 
form such a portion of my life. ‘The scenes and cir- | 


cumstances of my apprenticeship are as fresh in my | 
memery, as if they occurred but yesterday, and the } 


forms and features of my friends and associates at 
that period, I trace with almost visible exactness.— 
Circumstances whicli have intervened, though of later | 


i} 
1} 


|specting his father. He was kindly and | 
ihospitably entertained by the gentleman | 
to whom he applied; and not only libe-| 
tally assisted for the present, but dismissed | 
| with a promise of a future provision for his 


clothing and maintenance, while at’college. 


| 


_vived this visit but a few weeks. On his 





|return to Cambridge, he was unable to per- 


| form his college duties, and continued daily | 


} 


eetettheeetilremmtteatenatedi oe 


“* Nor here abate thy fancied course, 
But inward fly with filial force, 
And search the loved domain ; 
O'er cvery inmate gently bend, 
And say of each, ‘ here lives a friend, 
Aud such will e’er remain!’ 


“ O happy thought !. O heavenly power } 
That thus can charm the only hour, 
And sooth my pensive breast ! 
Be thou, Imagination, near, 
For absent joys, do thou appear, 
And lull my cares to rest !"—pp. 92, 93. 


“ There are several poetical pieces in 





ia decline, though tenderly watched and 
| nursed, in the house of a friend, till the 11th 


this volume, some of a light, and others of 
a graver cast." They discover, in general, a 


date, are still less prominent in my recollection. With i of October 1818, when he expired. ‘ His |good taste, and a facility of expression.— 


seeming surprise, therefore, | ask myself the question, | 
‘ Am I, who was so recently an illiterate mechanic, | 
already the subject of three years’ continued study ? | 
Have I advanced so far as to be a Cambridge stu- | 
dent?’ Surely not the time, but the change of place | 
aod employment, ouly give reality to the fact.”—pp. | 
133, 134. 


‘and tumultuous passions disturbed the holy 


| calm of either.’ ” 


‘death was as gentle as his life. No wild | 


| 
'bable he would before long have ceased to 


Most of them were written before he went 
to Cambridge. Had he lived, it is pro- 


| “ The letters contained in this volume, | cultivate this talent; for it is evident that 


though comprising a short period, not much } 
|| enlivened by adventures, can hardly fail te | poet. We shall insert but one further spe- 


he was not destined to acquire fame as a 


“ The spring vacation of 1818, he em- || give a lively aud pleasing impression of the || eimen of his poetry. It is an ode to Reflec- 
ployed in studying chymistry. The be- || writer’s mind. Some of them are the let-| tion, written at Providence, May 1817.” 


ginning of the term found him ina very | ters of a very young man, but of one re-} 


low state ef health, and he reluctantly ob- 
tained leave of absence. [He went to An- 
dover, in the hope that a short residence 
there would restore him. ‘ But,’ says his 
biographer, ‘it was nowtoo late; and no me- 


dicine, nor change of place, could restore a || him suffering poverty and privation, and 


frame worn out by intense study, and has- 
tened in its decay by the agonies of an as- 
piring mind, struggling under the pressure 
of poverty.’ Sick and feeble as he was, 
however, he now resolved to make one last 
effort for satisfying the impatient desire, 
which he had ever felt, to know his pa- 
rents, and the story of his birth. His 
maintenance, until the time of his appren- 
ticeship, had been paid for by a gentleman 
residing at a distance of about sixty miles, 
who professed himself to be acting as the 
friend of his father. Repeated, but unsuc- 
cessful applications had been made to this 
gentleman, by Person, and by his friends, 
at his request, for the information which he 
So anxiously desired. He now resolved to 
urge his request in person, and for this pur- 
pose he undertook, and acccomplished a 
journey into New-Hampshire. The inter- 
view was granted, and upon his pressing 
his. inquiries in the most determined man- 
ner, declaring that he would not go till he 
was satisfied, he was told the name of his 
mother, ‘ which he is not known,’ says his 
biographer, ‘ to have disclosed ;? and some 
particulars of her person and history.— 
She had then been dead about two years. 
He received no answer to his questions re- 


'markable for maturity of understanding, | 
‘and placed in circumstances which com- 
‘mand oursympathy. We witness the gra-| 
dual progress of his reason; we see it 7 
'panding and acquiring strength. We see | 


disease, yet still applying himself to study, | 
|with unbending resolution. We see him | 
| surrounded by the most discouraging diffi- 
‘culties, yet still maintaining, for the most 
| part, an unbroken cheerfulness. ‘ At one 
‘time,’ he says, in a letter to a friend, ‘ I 
look forward to the termination of my lite- 
rary course with pleasant and hopeful ex- 
|pectation ; at another, a thousand difficul- 
ties intrude and oppose my passage to the 








verance, however, still keep uppermost ; 
and, strengthened and encouraged by the 
‘exercise of these principles, I may strug- 
'gle through the rough road of poverty 
land trial, and finally obtain my destined 
| object.’—(p. 89.) 

“Tn a subsequent letter, written soon 





“temple of science.” Hope and perse- |) 





after attaining the age of twenty-one, he 
‘complains of the difficulty of shaking off 
‘boyish habits; but as a proof that he had 
his serious moments, he adds an ode to 
Contemplation, from which we select the 
| following lines :— 
«¢ Show me the green, delightful bower, 
Where friendship passed the happy hour, 

While pure, its little realm ; 


Show me the hills, the trees, and fields, 
The plants and flowers the garden yields, 





| * The sun in the west is slowly descending, 
And day’s lucid visions recede from our view, 

| While night's sable curtain is gently extending 

To envelop the world in darkness anew. 

| 

| How sweet is it then to indulge recollection, 

| To prove the kind bondage of memory’s chain, 

| The present forego, and in fond retrospection 

| Live over the scenes of our childhood again. 


| The sun of our life, how bright at its rising! 

Unobscured by a cloud, it darted its ray ! 

And in lustre, to youth's ardent hope most enticing, 
Portended a brilliant and peace-ruling day ! 


| How sweet was our friendship, how pure were our 
pleasures, 
How fond our attachments in youth's glowing age ' 
Untaught to succumb to adversity’s pressures, 
Or feel the keen blastings of envy and rage. 





' How Fancy’s bland visions conspired to invite us, 
And joy in prospective perennial held! 

| But alas ! her illusions soon ceased to delight us, 
And dark disappointment her radiance veil'd. 


| Now toss’d on the billows of life’s troubled ocean, 
While hope faintly beams on each sorrow-fraught 
wave, 
| We wait for that rest to succeed the commotion, 
Which heaven preludes in the sleep of the grave !, 
pp. 186, 187 











And vencrable elin. 


«We may sum up the history of Person 
‘in his own words,—‘ a poor mechanic, 
' wholly destitute of pecuniary means to as- 
sist himself, without parents or friends to 
aid him, unfayoured by any efficient pa- 
tronage, and going too among strangers, 
sought an education ; succeeded ; has ac- 
tually passed its first stage, and is commenc- 
ing its second, in the first literary institution 
in the country! Never let one despair of 
success in a similar enterprise hereafter !’ ”’ 
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COUNT DE ROYE. 


Among the nobility who were expelled 
from France by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, was Count de Roye, of the family 
of Rochefoucald, who fied to Denmark 
with his wife, a son, and two daughters.— 
As he had held the rank of a Lieutenant- 
General in France, he was appointed 
Grand Marshal, and made a Knight of the 
order of the Elephant, by the King of Den- 
mark. He was thus, at once, established 
en a respectable footing, at the Danish 
court; but his lady was guilty ofa piece of 
indiscretioa, which entirely ruined his good 
fortune. It is customary with the northern 
kings to dine in company with their cour- 
tiers; and the Count and Countess de 
Roye, with their family, had often the ho- 
nour of sitting at the royal table. One day | 
at dinner, the Countess was so much struck 
at the oddity of the Queen’s appearance, 
that, turning to one of her daughters, she 
whispered, “ Don’t you think her very like 
Madame Pannache?” ‘Though the ques- 
tion was put in French, and in a very low 
voice, the Queen overheard it, and instant- 
ly asked whe Madame Pannache was ?>— 
‘The Countess was surprised, and answered 

in great confusion, that she was a very 
amiable lady of the French court. The 


Queen, who had remarked her efabarrass-| 


ment, became uneasy at the comparison, 
and wrote to the Danish ambassador, at 
Paris, ordering him to send her notice 


what sort of person Madame Pannache || 


was, her age, her situation, and on what 


footing she lived at the court of France ; 


adding, that he had best be cautious of his 
words, for she was resolved not to be de- 
ceived in this affair. 

The ambassador was astonished at the 
question ; and returned for answer to the 
Queen, that he could not imagine how the 
name of Madame Pannache should have 
reached her ear, much less how she should 
be so seriously desirous of knowing the 
character of so insignificant a creature.— 
“ She is,” said he, “a little shrivelled 
figure, a pitiful old hag, with monstrous 
, thick lips, and fiery red eyes ; a sort of beg- 

; pic who is.a laughing-stock to the whole 
, She is sometimes invited to sup 
swith the Sing, with the Dauphin and Dau- 





phiness, at Versailles, or at Paris. The 
company make sport, king he 
erin 


© and sometimes stumbles 
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found her scndiains to the great amuse- 
ment of the princes and princesses. They 
cram her pockets with :. jumble of ragouts 
and sweetmeats; one gives her a pistole— 
another, a rap on the shoulder; being so 
shortsighted as not to see who struck her, 
she vents her fury on any body next her, 
or any one that comes in her way. In 
short, she.is the pastime of the company 
wherever she appears.” 

At this answer, the Queen was so much 
piqued that she could never again bear to 
see the Countess de Roye. She prayed 
her husband to assist in resenting this in- 
dignity. The King was much displeased 
at seeing two strangers, whom he had ho- 
noured at his court with the best places 
and the highest appointments, ridicule his 
Queen in so cruel and ungrateful a manner. 
Many noblemen of the country, and the 
ministers, jealous of the influence of foreign- 
ers at court, joined with the enraged prin- 
cess; so that the Count de Roye could no 
longer weather the storm, but was obliged 
to retire. He and his family were for 
some time wanderers, uncertain of their 
lot ; till at last King James received them 


i in England, and bestowed on the Count 


the Irish peerage of Lifford, which title 
was afterwards assumed by his son. 





ANECDOTES. 

The following circumstance took place 
during the battle of the Sound. It at least 
proves that no situation, however danger- 
ous, can disconcert the truly brave man, or 
render him inattentive to those minutie, 
which being watched by the enemy, betray 
our weakness, or proclaim our power.— 
You must well remember from the gazettes 
of that period, and private accounts, how 
tremendous was the engagement, and how 
dreadful the slaughter. In the midst of 
these horrors, surrounded by the dying and 
the dead, the British admiral ordered an 
officer; bearing a flag of truce, te-go on 
shore with a note to the Crown Prince.— 
It contained a proposal to his Royal High- 
ness to acquiesce, without further delay, in 
the propositions of the British Govern- 
ment; not only to put a stop to the present 
effusion of blood on both sides, but to save 


} from total destruction Copenhagen and its 


arsenals, which he would otherwise level 
with the water. Whilst his Lordship was 





ch- ‘hips. with all the calmness of a man in 


his study, he desired Colonel Stewart to 


send some one ‘wri for a light, that he 
might seal his despatch. Colonel Stewart 
obeyed; but none appearing with a candle 
when Lord Nelson had nearly completed 
his letter, he inquired the reason of such 
neglect, and found that the boy who had 
been sent for it was killed on his way bya 
cannot shot. The order was repeated: 
upon which Colonel Stewart observed, 
“ Why should your Lordship be so par- 
ticular to use wax? why not a wafer? the 
hurry of battle will be a sufficient apology 
for the violation of etiquette.” “ It is to 
prove, my friend,” replied Lerd Nelson, 
‘that we are in no hurry; that this request 
is not dictated by fear, or a wish on our 
part, to stop the carnage, from the least 
apprehension of the fate of this day to us, 
that I am thus particular. Were I to seal 
my letter with a wafer, it would still be 
wet when it reached the shore; it would 
speak of haste. Wax is not the act of an 
linstant; and it impresses the receiver ac- 
cordingly.” ‘The reasoning of the admi- 
‘ral was duly honoured by the result. The 
| Danes acceded to his proposal; and _aces- 
| sation of hostilities was the cousequence. 


On a trial at the Admiralty Sessions for 
shooting a seaman, the counsel for the 
crown asking one of the witnesses, which 











|| he was for, plaintiff or defendant ? “ Plain- 


tiff or defendant !” says the sailor, scratch- 
ing his head, “ why, I don’t know what you 
mean by plaintiff or defendant. I come te 
speak for that there !” pointing to the pri- 
soner. You are a pretty fellow fora 
witness,” says the counsel, “ not to know 
what the plaintiff or defendant means !”— 
Sometime after, being asked by the same 
counsel what part of the ship he was in at 
the time ? “ Abaft the binnacle, my Lord,” 
says the sailor. “ Abaft the binnacle (re- 
plied the barrister) what part of the ship is 
that?” “Ha! ha! ha! are not you a 
pretty fellow of a counsellor not to know 
what abaft the binnacle is!” 


_ When Dr. Johnson visited the university 
of St. Andrews, (a place famous for be- 
stowing academical honours without much 
discrimination) he took occasjon to inquire 
of one of the professors into the state of 
their funds, and being told that they were 
not so afiluent as many of their neighbours, 
“No matter,” said the Doctor, drily, “ per- 
severe in the plan you have formed, and 














you will get rich by degrees.” 
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A DROUGHT, 
Or a picture of the Summer and Autumn of 1819. 


Whether awake, or sleeeping, I know not: 
But a strange reverie came o’er my soul, 
And buoyant as on wings, I seem’d to rise, 
Aad hold a course uncertain and unaim’d ; 
Still urged along by some mysterious pow’r, 
Through various scenes of gloom and solitude, 
With soul depress'd and sorrow boding heart ; 
Till, o’er a city, hovering in suspense, 
J stay’d my wing—recumbent en the air, 
And marked the changing incidents that pass'd, 


All shops were shut—no business was abroad ! 
Knockers were muffled, and the streets were still! 
The shipping lay all idle at the wharves ; 

Some half unrigged, with tatter’d pendant sails, 
Which as the sea-breeze flapp’d against the poles, 
Dropp’d in discerpted pieces on the deck! 

‘The sailors’ jocund cry met not mine ear, 

Aud the dull roar of industry was not. 

The lazy tide, returning from the sea 

With ling’ring—undulating—heavy sweep, 
Swell’d in the docks and rock’d the mouldering ships! 
The loosen’d masts creak’d dismal! and the yards, 
Shook from their rotted fasts, dropp’d in the wave! 
A heavier surge dash'd o’er the shatter’d wharves, 
And threw a sheet of nauseous, slimy foam 

A labour’d reach, unmoist’ning o’er the sand, 

Then rolling |.:ack—it gather’d to itself, 

As the green mucilage of stagnant pools ; 

Leaving behind a most unwholesome smell 

Like that which emanates from putrid flesh ! 


A murky—yellow—sickly atmosphere 
Hung o’er the city like a heavy fog, 
And spread a dimning gloom on all around ! 
The objects which | saw were indistinct ; 
As in the pensive hour when day is gone. 


_ No bustling croud was seen along the streets, 
But all was silent as the midnight scene, 

Save when some shriek of agony, or groan, 

Or wail of grief, o’er dying friends, and dead, 
Broke the drear stillness of the solemn hour— 
Or when some solitary, wandering wretch 
Hooded in black, pass’d hastily along, 

With echoing step, at distance shunning him, 
Whom, like himself, necessity forced out, 

And whom but yesterday, he greeted friend! 


The clock struck not—for none had wound it up! 
No vehicle was moving but the hearse, 
And that was unattended, save by one, 
Who jogg’d along regardless of his task ; 
Whistling, supine in stupid thoaghtlessness !— 
The dead, to him, were as the common brutes! 


Some men I saw with haggard, meager forms, 
Pale and emaciated as the dead, 
With hollow eyes and livid, shrivell'd lips: : 
Their garments were all tatter’d, and their limbs 
Exposed to the dry, sultry atmosphere, 
Were yellow as a jaundice stricken wretch ! 
They were employ’d, short distance from the town, 
In a dark cemetery, full of graves, 
And they did excavate an awful pit, 
In which [ saw the bleach’d and mouldering bones, 
Of those who long had slept and been forgog. 


= 





| Then 1 beheld a hearse move slowly in, 

Laden with coffins, pyramidal piled; 

And the dry axles, as the wheels revolved, 

Did creak a horrid requiem for the dead, 

Which were promiscuous tumbled in the grave, 

And a light covering of their native earth, 

‘Thrown negligently over them. The men 

| Perform’d their task, then stretch'd them on the grave, 
And gasp’d—and died—and none did bury them. 





A deadly vapour rising from the spot, 
Of a most rank and loathsome, nauseeus scent, 
| Swept, like a volume of thick smoke, along, 
Disseminating a contageous plague, 
| Through all the city! 


Stooping from the wing, 
I slowly pass’d through the deserted strects, 
And heard on every side the groans and shrieks 
| Of wretches, struggling with death’s agonies. 
| None aided them, forthe contagien dire 
Had sever’d consanguinity's strong ties, 
And fearful caution chill’d humanity ! 





One started from a house in seeming health— 
Pass’d on a little way, and dropp'd and died! 
Another lay beside a waterless pump— 

His hand still grasp’d the handle he had ply’d 
Vainly, with hopes to slake his burning thirst. 
Others I saw in different attitudes :— 

Where death had overtaken them they lay ! 


The scene was changed, and suddenly I stood 
In the open country, on an eminence 
Whence I beheld, far as the labouring eye 
Could throw its sight through the thick atmosphere, 
The desolated landscape lying low. 
’Twas like a summer’s sultry, sabbath day !— 
There were no clouds :—A yellowish gloomy mist 
O’erspread the heavens, and press’d upon the earth, 
Through which the sun appear’d to move perforce ; 
Rayless, and indistinct, as when involved 
In hazy clouds, or winter's drifting storm :— 
And yet it seem’d to linger in mid heavens, 
In horrid aspect, of a baleful red!— 
As though intent to throw its fiercest fire, 
Direct, and more intensely on the earth, 
Or as though having drank the fountains up, 
It would absorb the dust to cool its rage. 


No breath of air was stirring—and no sound 
Of running water !—Every stream was dry, 
And on their muddy beds—sunbaked and crack’d— 
Lay half interr’d the skeletons of fish. 
Beside me, panting on the unshady bough, 
“And all regardless of my near approach, 
The little birds were sinking into death. 
The trees were wither’d, and their drooping leaves, 


| As though a sudden blight had stricken them, 


Wilted and dried, hung in their natural hue. 
The grass waved not—for there was none to wave ! 


Far as the eye could reach o’er hill and dale, 
And lowland meadow, stretching to the sea, 
The same, unvaried, dismal scene appear’d ! 
Of drought and famine, and contagious plague : 
All! All! was sear and desolate and dead! 


I wandered down the slow declivity, 
And entering a hamlet at its foot, 
Mound the destroyers enginery at work, 
Within the humble cottage’s rustic walls ; 
Where lux’ry and intemp'rance never came ; 
But where the honest sons of Nature dwelt, 








In plain. primeval, sweet simplicity. 
The wail of wo was heard along the vale, 


| 
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A momeat wild ! them silent sunk in death. 

They whom I met and question’d, shook their heads, 
And turn’d away, and fell, and were.no more ! 
The milk-maid died while yet she held the teat, 
Which to her weak compression yielded blood! 
And the lank beast, with ineffectual effort, 

Gave all her strength in the last throe of life, 

To raise a groan! then stagger’d off and feil! 
The lean, voracious dogs that famish’d near, 

With tottering, pausing step, crawl'd auxious up, 
And tore the fleshless carcass; but their food, 
Fermenting death, brought on a hastier end, 

And down they tambled—trembled, and were stil!. 


By a spring’s bed, all parch’d and fountainless, 


To which they’d crawl’d in vain to slake their thirst, 


The noble horse, the ox, and wolf, and Jamb, 

All side by side, lay in one scene of death ! 

The fountains were dried up, and from deep wells, 

The buckets brought forth nought but snakes and 
toads, 

And lizards, loathsome and abominable ! 

The cloudless heavens gave not the timely rains, 

And the adusted earth yielded no herbage. 


Silent and sad, my solitary course, 
I musing held, to where the village church, 
In hoary age, like some old abbey stood, 
Heaving its moss-grown roof amidst the boughs, 
Of intermingling oaks, of earlier years— 
A rude memento of a ruder race ! 
There, as I stray'’d among the new-made graves, 
I saw one clad in black, whom I approach'd ; 
With head inclined, and motionless as death, 
She sat upon a grave of recent date, 
And sorely wept.—I asked her why she wept! 
My voice surprised her, and she started back, 
And gave a look—I cannot syllable ; 
But it was wild—wild in excess of grief! 
And yet a strange serenity ws there, 
Which iook'd like resignation cheer’d by faith. 


I cannot tell if she had raven locks, 
Nor if her eyes were blue :—but this I thought, 
—The too incessant flow of sorrow's tears, [been. 
Had bleach’d them much from what they once had 


It was no time to picture beauty out; 
But she was young, and much of loveliness, 
And had aot grief pre-occupied each thought, 
And pall’d the heart in deep solemnity, 
I might have given a more inquiring look. 


Beside her, on the grave, I sat me down, 
And took her hand and ask’d her why she mourn’d! 
She answer'd not, but pointed to the grave 
On which we sat, and the adjacent two. “ 


« Has death, then, taken all ?”’ “ All!” she reply'd- 
“ Phy father, mother, brother?” “ All are gone!’ 
‘¢ And thou art left alone ?”—“ Ay! all alone!” 


And here she wept with such convulsive throes, 
Of nature’s most excruciating pangs, 








That her poor heart-strings, in the struggle, crack’d! 
And dissolution’s awful syncope, 

Spread with the chill of death's eternal frost, 

A cold oblivion o’er life’s agonies !— 

—She dropp’d her head upon my breast and died! 


How fair a corpse !—I will not say, I wept! 
If there are those, who in a scene like this, 
Would not shed tears, O may we never meet : 
_—A moment I was sti!l—Who would not pray ?— 
Then Lexelaim’d—* How long—O Lord! how long?” 
A voice reply’d, as though Creation spoke, 


& Wo! Wo! to Earth, by reason of her sins !” 
G. or New-JErszy. 
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THE EVERGREEN. 
To Mrs. L***s—Cherry-street.. 


There is a plant whose hardy form, 

Unshrinking, meets the wintry storm, 
And lives beneath the drifting snow : 

It seeks no mild, favonian air, 

But, ever fresh and ever fair, 

Its green, unfading branches grow. 


- Vve mark’d it on the mountain wild, 
~ Where once I roved, a careless child, 
And with its leaves adorn’d my hair ; 
And still, to aid the wreaths I twine 
For friendship’s pure and holy shrine, 
Poi achalasia 


An emblem of my love for thee : 
Tt cannot boast a rich perfume, 
Tt bears no bright attractive flower 
To grace awhile thy summer bower, 
And only claims its constant bloom. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
—_ 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
ODE, 
_ Written for the birth-day of the Nlustrious W asuixc- 
tos—By a Convict in the State Prison. 
+ When the sun of bless'd Freedom had sunk in the 
deep, 
And the gloom of oppression o’ershaded our land ; 
Columbia awoke from her long fetier’d sleep, 
And she call'd forth her hero, her rights to demand! 
Great Washington breath’d, 
And his sword he unsheath’d, 
While Fame bound his brows with the laurels she 
wreath'd ; 
And enraptured she blew the best blast of ber horn, 
To proclaim the glad day that her fav’rite was born. 


Jn the armour of Justi-e, undaunted, he stood, 
On the threshold of freedom, convening the brave; 
And tyrants aghast, heard him swear by his blood, 
That oar country should ne’er be the home of the 
slave : 
Round the ethereal ball, 
-Fiew his patriot call, 
With “ United we stand, and divided we fall ; “~ 
While the motto inscribed on his banner waved 


high, 
And Columbians resolved to be free, or to die. 


The watchword of Freemen, made tyrants to quake, ||. 


For their thrones and their sceptres be crimson’d 
with gore ; 
Proud Britain beheld ber bé8t jewe! at iake, 
And to loose it was death to her glory of yore. 
Thongh the hireling blade 
Clash'd in every glade, : 
Ye arts flow'd in each beart, undismay’d, 
| Washington, mighty in council aud war, 
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MORNING, 


First in the front of Heaven, the star 
Flames as a signal to the day, 
And scatters, from his silver car, 
His lustre on the azure way. 


Then the long line of tranquil blue, 
That stretches on the horizon bed, 
Is now all beautiful to view, 
Above, beneath, a floating white 
Is poured along the blue serene, 
So soft, and yet so mildly bright, 
it sinks, unconscious, into green. 


At first, a solitary ray, 
A fragment of the solar fire, 
Announces the approach of day, 
And trembles on the distant spire. 


Anon, appears a brighter glow, | 

A broader sweep of glory beams, 
The sun appears in pomp, and lo! 

His image twinkles from the streams. 


The rose, replete with evening dew, 

With joy, the illustriods stranger greets ; 
Displays her visage to his view, 

And thanks him with her choicest sweets. 


Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 


LINES, 
On the laie Dr. Joseph R. Drake, of this city. 


Green be the sod above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee, but to love thee, 
Nor named thee, bat to praise. 





Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep ; 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears thy cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose home was Heaven, 
Like thine, are laid earth ; 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth. 


And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine ; 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and wo were thine : 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow ; 

But I’ve in vain essay’d it, 
And feel 1 cannot now. 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts, nor words are free— 
The grief is fix’d too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


Evening Posi. 


. | 
I've lost my mistress, horse, and wife; 
But when I think on Laman lie, 
~T'm glad it is no worse : 
My wife was ugly, and a scold ; 
My Chive was grown fean and old 
I'm sorry for my horse! 


MARTIN, 


— Oe 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A number of communications have been deferred 
this week to make room for the lengthy article by G. 
of New-Jersey. 

A boy of about 15 or 16 years of age, of respecta- 
ble connections, and of good moral habits, would be 
taken as an apprentice at this office. A lad fond o: 
reading, and of some acquiremeuts, would be pre- 
ferred. 


LATELY RECEIVED, 


The genuine Malabar Dentrificc, prepared hy R. 
Reverington, Dentist to Her Majesty, Queen Caroline, 
London. 

The very superior advantage of the Malabar tooth 
powder, warrants it to restore the worst discoloured 
teeth to a beautiful ivory white, and to give an addi- 
tional lustre to those teeth which are already perfect. 
It will likewise cause the gums and lips to be healthy, 
by producing a lively coral appearance, which is so 
admirable an acquisition to a handsome set of tceil). 

Sold, by appointment of the British Agent, by E. 
& S. ROCKWELL, Jewellers, No. 192 Broadway, 
in large size boxes, at 75 cents each. 
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MARRIED, 


On the 6th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Van Velson, Mr. G 
Thompson, to Miss Francis Josephus Bergen, both of 
this city. 

On Monday morning last, in Trinity Church, by 
the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. Matthew Clarkson, 
jun. to Miss Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles Clarkson, Esq. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Mille- 
dolar, Mr, Zebulon Fleet, of Huntington, L. I. to 
Miss Elizabeth Bloomfield of this city. 

On Tuesday last, at St. Stephen's Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. Oliver Woodruff, merchant, to 
Miss Sarah Shackerly, all of this city. 

At Philadelphia, Samuel A. Stewart, to Miss Han- 
nah Maria Burling, of this city, daughter of Mr. Sa- 
muel Burling. 

At Saybrook, on the 21st ult. Richard E. Selden, 
of Lyme, to Miss Eliza M. Lynde—at the same time, 
Mr. Richard L. Pratt, to Miss Susan Lynde. 


Ge 


DIED, 

On Monday morning last, Mrs. Susannah Low, 
aged 48 years, wife of John Low, Esq. Cashier of 
the Union Bank. 

At Hartford, Con. Capt. Charles Miller, aged 79 
years ; @ pensioner, and a revolutionary officer, a na- 
tive of Scotland. He was at the battle of Bunker- 
Hill, and at the storming of Stony Point, where he 
was the first man who entered the post, having, at bis 
own request, been thrown over the ramparts by his 
companions, with the muzzles of their muskets. 

In Nashville, Dr. James Priestley, President of 
Cumberland College. 
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